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COMPENSATORY EARLY CHILDHOCO EDUCATION: 
FROEBELIAN ORIGINS AND OUTCOMES 



Abstract ; Froebelian kindergartens ^ popular in the United States during the 
late 1800s r were widely accepted as an effective way to ai>cimilate ininigrant 
children and their parents into the mainstream of the nation's cult!ire. 
This paper has its focus upon the immigration patterns that led to an 
enphasis on the educational systea of Froebelr upon the effectiveness of the 
kindergarten programs r and upon the importance of nineteenth century charity 
kindergartens in determining the development of early childhood education 
and developmental psychology. It is argued that the long-tem results of 
the charity kindergartens were more favorable for the benefactors than for 
the recipients r but that the curriculum as it was initiated was hunanisticr 
child-centered r and appropriate within the Zeitgeist of Victorian America. 
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OOMPENSATORY EARI.Y CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: 
FRDEBELIAN ORIGINS AND OUTCOMES 

The Statue of Liberty, dedicated in 1886, has awakened renewed 
interest as a symbol of hope and freedom for iitinigrants arriving in the 
United Stated from Europe. During the lengthy series of rededicaticxi j-^i 
centennial celebrations, early childhood educators can also view it as a 
symbol of the strategies that were developed to help the nation cc^ with 
o^Terv^elming numbers of newcomers during the last decades of the nineteenth 
century. Philanthrc^ic kindergartens based upon the system devised earlier 
in the century by Prussian philosopher Friedrich Wilhelm Froebel were pc^- 
larized as just one of the many tactics aimed at saving immigrant children 
from a life of poverty and at assimilating them and their families into the 
dominant society. This paper examines the inpact of immigration, traces the 
rise and decline of the Froebelian philanthropic kindergartens, and e^qplores 
some of the developments that have determined our professional attitudes and 
achievements . 

Immigration patterns during the period between 1870 and the early 
1900s were integrally tied to the accomplishments of kindergarten support- 
ers. These patterns occurred not only in the total numbers of ininigrants 
but in the family structures and their religious preferences, occupations, 
and educational levels. Until mid-century, dominant English-speaking 
Protestants had enjoyed the pleasant delusion that the United States would 
forever reflect its British origins. It was primarily men from that 
heritage vto were its ministers, its teachers, and its elected officials. 
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rxiring the entire 45-'year period between 1P20 and 1865, only about 5 million 
immigrants arrived; the total population numbered perhaps 32 million by 
1865. Although there was some tension when two distinctly different groups 
came in large numbers during the 1840s and 50s — Irish Catholics because of 
a potato famine anA liberal Germans because of their own aborted revolution 
— these populations were acccnroodated in their chosen oonrounities. 
Although these Irish and Germans maintained their own ethnic identity 
through educational and religious establishments , they were not seen as a 
threat to the established systems of the country. 

For several years after the Civil War, the immigration rate showed 
only a slight increase. Then the nation was suddenly in crisis. Between 
1880 and 1900, more than 10 million EXiropeans arrived, double the total 
recorded for the years 1820 to 1865. The influx is attributed in part to 
the change fran sailing ships to those with stc?^ power, since the new and 
larger vessels were faster, with cheaper fares. The owners began to recruit 
steerage passengers to fill the cramped spaces below main decks. At the 
same time, there was unprecedented poverty in Europe, where the pc^lation 
had increased just when afcgricultural adjustments and the industrial 
revolution had caused vast numbers of peasants and un ;killed workers to be 
displaced. These factors resulted in a drastic change of ininigration 
patterns. In the first half of the nineteenth century ^ 80% of the 
immigrants were Protestants frcm north-western Eurqpe, usually with 
vocational skills and capital. In its final years, increased numbers came 
fron southern and eastern EXirope. By 1900 they ocwistituted 80% of the 
annual total. Many were Catholics and Jews, and msuiy were from impoverished 
backgrounds, with few skills and minimal literacy. 
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Pre-Civil War immigrants had usually scattered over the eastern 
seaboard and the frontier settlements , often with the husband/father or 
son/brother establishing a home before sending for other family members. 
From the raid-1870s onward it was mDre cxxtiton for entire families to arrive 
together. They moved into the crowded central cities with others fran their 
place of origin. A report from one of the shipping ocrapany agents stationed 
in Eurc^ indicates the mixed feelings about irnnigration in 1886, the year 
the Statue of Liberty was dedicated: 

All kinds are continually going to America, good, bad, and 
indifferent; and many go, or are sent thither, because they 
cannot be tolerated at home. I think, however, that on the 
whole we get industrious, saving people . . . for the formation 
of a national type of character v^iich shall entorace the good 
characteristics of the leading peoples of the globe. But there 
may be material enough at hand already for this purpose. From 
Silesia, Poland, and Bohemia, very poor stuff is going over, it 
is said, and these are the fellows who threaten our capitalists 
arid throw dynamite. They are beings who live awful poor at home, 
and are not the material out of which to make sagacious, law- 
abiding citizens of a great republic* (U.S. Executive Docunent, 
1887, p. 211) 

The presence of immigrant colonies crowdted into deteriorating 
central cities, with their different foods and customs, their transplanted 
languages and mutual aid societies, was viewed by alarmists as an impending 
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disaster. Native Americans seldon went into those poor area themselves, but 
their pc^xilar reading materials predicted that crime, disease, sexiuil 
iranncrality and drunkenness would overwhelm the nation if the anarchists and 
other political dissidents didn't gain control first. Even the falling 
birth rate for native-bom Americans was attributed to the presence of these 
foreigners, since it was speculated that Anglo-Saxons were deliberately 
choosing race suicide. A century later, social scientists are still 
studying the lives of these families. Oonzen (1979) reported on the vital 
support role of ethnic neighborhoods during the assimilatiai process and 
Fine (1977) analyzed fictional and autdbiogrsqE^iical accounts to show that 
many ghetto residents looked back in later years upon hapgy childhoods. 
Morawska's (1984) descriptive title of "For Bread with Butter" indicated the 
realistic attitudes of Polish immigrants who felt that they were better off 
than if they had stayed at hone. In contrast, Pleck (1983) reviewed reports 
of family violence and Kushner (1985) found that the suicide rate for 
foreign bom Americans was three times that for the native bom in 1890. 

Several overall theories relate to the assimilation problenrcs of 
immigrant families. The "Chicago school" represented by Mowrer (1934) 
emerged in the 1920s to emfrfiasize the disorganization of family life 
patterns under adverse circumstances. Later, "structural functlonalism" 
expounded by t'arsons. Bales, and others (1955) was more c^timistic with its 
enphasis upon the abilities of s?ocietal units — including families — to 
assure continuity and stability through adaptation to change. Whether we 
utilize these or other hypotheses about the home life of those children who 
were the target groups of early kindergarten workers, there can only be a 
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(x>nclusion that family living ccxKJitions were extremely difficult. These 
were working poor, or at least poor people who wanted to work. Fathers 
eaumed low wages and were often unenployed. Mothers got minimal pay for 
long hours of piecework at home or through outside occupaticxis. Older 
children contributed to family inocroef v*iile the younger ones (called 
"curbstone children" by charity agencies) were often left with no super- 
vision during the day. At the same time, church leaders like Cardinal 
Gibbons (1890) were still asserting that poverty and class distinctions were 
"supematurally ordained and inaccessible to cure." Katz (1983) and others 
have pointed out that the ocraraon attitude toward the poverty stricken 
members of society was based upon an ideology of dependence, relying upon 
the myth that pauperism and poverty are the consequences of personal or 
individual failure rather than the results of structural factors in the 
labor market or in working class life. 

Not all Anericans accepted the prevailing outlook. From mid- 
century, some religicxis denominations were actively working to refute the 
concept of predetermined socio-economic levels, with the Boston Unitarians 
among the most outspoken. To them, and to intellectuals and political 
liberals, there was wisdom in kindergarten crusader Elizabeth Peabody's 1875 
argument that early training constitutes "pound-wisdom, cutting off at the 
root the crime and poverty which would otherwise rankly vegetate, to the 
misery of our posterity." They even thought that she might be right, two 
years later, vrfien she wrote that "Seme peqple say, that, as half the chil- 
dren DIE before they are five years old, public funds devoted to their 
education would be wasteful. But, perhsqps, if children went to kinder- 
gc. ten three hours every day from the time they were tnree years old, they 
vould not die." (Peabody, 1877) 
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When Proebel announced his idea for a kindergarten in 1836, he saw 
it as the second f^se of a coordinated lifetime education that would begin 
at birth and extend throughout life. Vne curriculum was roach like a Piaget 
nodel in conteitiporary preschools. As translated by Murray (1914, p. 212), 
he defined his schools for children aged about two to seven as institutions 
"for the cultivation of the life of mankind through fostering the impulse to 
activity, investigation and construction in the child; an institution for 
self-instruction, for self-education through play." He tried to organize 
parent support groups and he instituted training programs for young women to 
prepare themselves to be "kindergartners" teaching classes similar to parent 
participation nursery schools of today. Within the next twenty years, 
kindergartens had spread to major cities of Europe and were patronized by 
royalty and wealthy families. (See Heineroann, 1893) 

Although the kindergarten had been mentioned in American publica- 
tions, its initial suj^rter was Henry Barnard, Coranaissioner of FJducation 
for Connecticut and publisher of educational journals. After visiting the 
1854 international educational conference in London, he reported that "The 
system of infant culture . . . was by far the most original, attractive, and 
philosophical form of infant development the world has yet seen (Barnard/ 
1890, p. 1). His enthusiasm continued when he became the first federal Oom- 
raissioner of Education in 1867 and was maintained throughout the century. 
Despite his efforts, the kindergarten movement started slowly in t-he United 
States. Ihe first is attributed to Margaretha Schurz, a German immigrant 
who opened one in her Watertown, Wisconsin, home in 1855. According to 
Snyder (1972), she introduced Bostonian Elizabeth Peabody to Froebel's 
writings in 1859. Peabody is generally credited with doing more to 
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popularize American kindergartens than any other individual. With her 
sister Mary, widow of educator Horace Mann, she opened the first English- 
language kindergcurtien in 1860. It soon closed, with Civil War activities 
taking priority, but in 1867 Peabody visited European kindergartens and 
teacher training schools and in 1870 she and Mary Mann stcurted a philaui- 
thropic kindergarten. At that time, there were probably about eight or nine 
others in the United States, all in Gennan-Anerican schools. 

After an initial period of testing, with a disappointing nunber of 
kindergartens failing within a few years, a period of rapid expansion took 
place. Nina Vandewalker, writing a history of the noveroent in 1908/ con- 
sidered the Period of Introduction to have been from 1855 to 1880. The 
Period of Reorganization began about 1890. After the first charity kinder- 
gartens in 1870, their nunabers increased dramatically, with volunteer work 
almost a fad among wealthy young wcmRn by 1880. She estimated that there 
were about 400 kindergartens in 30 states by that date. By 1984, there were 
ten times that number. The U.S. Coninissioner of E)ducation reported in 1880 
that there were 232 kindergartens with 524 teachers and 8,871 children. He 
noted that a similar survey done in 18"'3 had listed only 42 classrocras with 
73 teachers and 1,252 pupils and he credited charity kindergartens with much 
of the increase. It is difficult to know exactly how many classes were for 
children of fee-paying parents and how many were supported by j*iilanthrc^y 
for the benefit of poor iitmigrant families, but they seem to have been about 
evenly divided. Volunteer mothers often took their own children when they, 
assisted in the charity programs, and many of the children from poverty 
families seem to have attended classes with established middle-class pupils, 
further complicating the data. 
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Matibers of the New England Women's Club, Sorosis, the Women's 
Christian Teroperance Union and similar associations became involved with 
kindergartens in the late 1870s. The names of Elizabeth Peabody, Caroline 
Severance, Julia Sprague, Botma Marwedel and otliers from the pioneering days 
of the Froebelian inovement are found on the rosters and in the records of 
women's groups. Peabody, in particular, was dependent upon individual 
members for funds and recruitment contacts. Conversely, the clubs often 
used kindergartens as a focus point for their own frfiilanthrqpic efforts, at 
either the local or the national levels, or both. The WuTU, for example, 
adopted the slogan of "Prevention, not Reform ~ the Kindergarten Not the 
Prison is True ftiilanthropy" and its local affiliates sponsored kinder- 
gartens in cities across the nation as part of a canopaign for public schools 
to adopt prepriraary education. 

Many of the clubwomen were wealthy matrons, generous with their own 
money and that of their husbands • One of the fourteen millionaires 
supporting the Golden Gate (San Francisco) kindergartens/ Jane Stanford, 
gave more than $30,000 by 1887 and in 1890 made a permanent endownent of 
$100,000. On the east coast, Pauline Agassiz Shaw began supporting 
Elizabeth Peabody's first kindergarten sometime around 1877 and five years 
later was using some of the profits from her husband's oqpper mining 
interests to underwrite 31 more in the Boston area. Even though she spent 
at least $200,000 annually for at least a decade, she was adverse to using 
the designation of "charity" because it implied a demeaning status for the 
recipients. Other women from the highest social realms expressed similar 
feelings which indicate their basic sistej:hood. Names like Armour, 
Vanderbilt, and Hearst supported the kindergartens, representing not just 
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money but time. Ihey also provided energy, leadership and influence and 
they set a precedent for middle-class and poorer wcraen to follow. In 
contrast to the vast sums contriouted by the v^oroen of wealth, some 
association members pledged fifty cents a month, saved penny by penny from 
household allowejices or earned through selling baked goods and handicrafts. 
Vforking within the spirit of sistexlxxxJ, women of all social classes, 
I'eligious denominations, and political orientations worked together to 
pratote and maintain both ^rfiilanthropic and fee-paid kindergartens • Many 
associations sponsored classes that combined children o£ all social levels, 
incorporating varied ethnic groups with the understanding that in the eyes 
of God and Froebel all mothers and children were of value. At the height of 
the kindergarten crusade, Analie Hofer editorialized, 

There are seventy-five thoroughly org2uiized kindergarten 
associations . . . (They) oonprise prcroinent citizens v*k) lend 
their influence and money to the movement . . . teachers who meet 
under the Froebel banner for self-education . . . groups of earnest 
parents who are aiming to create public interest in this vital work 
of child trainii^. These working centers form a network from city 
to city across our continent. The self-appointed stewards of the 
new education are a thoiroughly organized force, six thousand strong, 
pledged to a modem reformation. The(y) . . v form a ganglia of 
vitalizing centers throughout our country and constitute what we name 
the kindergarten movement. These centers, each of which is illunained 
by the dedicated lives of strong, earnest, aggressive women, push 
their energies in many directions. (Vandewalker, p. 74) 
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The dynamic increase in kindergarten nurtters is related to their 
success with poor imnfiigrant children and to the enthusiasm of volunteers who 
supported them. Ross (1976) captured the messianic fervor in her aptly 
titled account of The Kindergarten Crusade . Sh^^iro (1983) credited the 
social teachings of Evangelical Protestantiam for much of the success in 
this child saving campaign. 

Across the nation, charity kindergarten advocates soon realized 
that the most effective way to gain support was through demonstrating the 
change in children from "dirty hoodlums" to clean students happily involved 
with a FroeDelian curricul m. In Louisville, for example, as many as 3,000 
people a year visited the ''harity kindergartens directed by Patty Sttiith 
Hill. In San Francisco, between 17 and 18 hundred visitors were recorded 
between June 1879 and June 1880, including reporters from almost every 
newspaper in the state and correspondents from eastern and foreign papers. 
Their kindergarten society reported in 1881 that 

Public opinion, where before it has been ignorant or incredulous, 
suddenly develqped an enthusie«n which has not cooled, and the 
subject today, it is safe to say, is talked over in every class of 
society, in every comer of the city. (p. 1) 

The Froebelian kindergartens, developed for German children and 
often misinterpreted by jtaerican enthusiasts, were modified as they moved 
into improvised quarters in slum environments. It was Impossible to carry 
out the traditional play program. Attenq;>ts were made to have, green 
growing plants in pots, attractive arKi clean interiors, and some personal 
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space for each child's private possessions. Trained teachers, with the 
assistance of volunteers, not only tried to follow a Froebeliaii curriculun 
but also washed, clothed, and fed their young charges. The age range might 
include infants brought by babysitting sisters and older children **k) 
preferred the kindergarten atnosi^re to primary classroons. Attendance was 
sporadic, pertwyps with a core groip of a dozen and a floating enrollment of 
sixty or seventy vto came irregularly. Teachers who had been taught to 
consider the individual needs of each child were faced with those whose 
names and ages were unknown, often speaking a variety of home languages. 
Accounts written by kindergarten workers include vivid descriptions of angry 
children who "^de the air blue with vile oaths" or were so "tipsy" that 
they were simply bedded down in a back room. But after the midday raeal, 
children were dismissed and their teachers went visiting in the neighbortKXxl 
to help with family problems, teach the essentials of what we now call child 
development, and Americanize the iiroigrants. While their achievements were 
by no means as tremendous as some sentiiiental claims would indicate, these 
vKxten seem to have been widely accepted and to have achieved modest success. 

HoK^ver, as the nunobers of immigrants increased and public concern 
was expressed in demands u t something drastic be done to save society, the 
independent charity kin*)i^ ^^.ens began to merge with public schnnls and to 
become identified with social settlements. The Frobelian philosophy was 
best maintaiied in the settlcroents, with Jarie Addams of Chicago's Hull House 
declaring that Froebel would be distinctly disaf^inted if he were to come 
back to earth and find his followers so much involved with young children 
and not with learning at all ages. Hull House had a kindergarten from the 
time it opened in 1889, first in the drawing room and then as part of the 
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beautifully ciesigned Children's Building that was erected in 1896. By the 
mid-1890s, all major cities in the nation had settlement houses , some of 
them expansions of kindergartens and others with kindergarten classes 
included among the first of their many programs. Their resident staff lived 
as a family in the neighborhood of t^ieir clients and their services were an 
expansion upon the friendly visiting of kindergarten teachers and 
volunteers. In almost all cases, the kindergarten teacher and student 
interns from training programs lived in outlying areas, with no responsi- 
bilities beyond teaching young children and conducting occasional parent 
meetings. 

Froebel's ideas did not transplant so successfully into the public 
school systems. Efforts of kindergarten associations and civic groups to 
get prepriraary level education into elementary schools had begun in the 
early 1870s. Onset of the 1893-97 major depression caused a sharp decline 
in philanthropic -\ssistance just as the demand for kindergarten classes 
intensified. Simultaneously, the rise of nationalism led to a new en(4iasis 
upon education, as early as possible, to instill patriotic ideas and the 
morality necessary for law-abiding citizens. School officials reluctantly 
accepted kindergartens as an inevitable part of their systems/ ^though in 
many states it was first necessary to pass legislation to lower the entrance 
age and/or gain access to tax funding. Kindergarten siqpport grouqps spear- 
headed the campaign, usually pledging some financial assistance if the 
schools provided rocms and teachers. Fran perhaps twelve to fifteen 
thousand children attending public school kindergartens in 1886, there was 
an increase to almost 132 thousand by 1900. In some cannunities, roost of 
the classes were located in middle class neighhorhoods. In others, a social 
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quarantine policy isolated poor inmigrant children in kinderg€urtens where 
they could be taught English, channeled into apprqpriate behavior, and 
prepared for their few years of elementary school. 

Despite retention of the kindergarten name, many of the public 
school classes bore little resesnblanoe to the original play garden concept. 
Although there were notable exceptions, a majority of them were operated as 
cheaply as possible, with large enrollments, improvised facilities, and 
teachers who were overworked and underqualif ied. Lazerson (1971) has traced 
the deterioration from model phil6uithropies to public school subprimary 
classes. Kindergarten teachers continued to use Froebel's books for texts 
and inspiration, but they were no longer able to provide the informality and 
fun titat had characterized the better charity programs. As one tum-of- 
the-century teacher retorted, when asked about her Froebelian philosophy, 
"PhilosoE^iy? We had seventy children in one room, and the toilets were in 
back of the store next door. Who had time for E*iilosc^y?" (Jenkins, 
1974). 

Conclusions 

Because a century has passed since the height of the philanthropic 
Froebelian kindergarten crusade, it is difficult to evaluate its precise 
acccnplishments in the assimilation of immigrant families during the late 
1800s. We do have contemporaneous studies, however, and there are many 
recent publications that report on comparedjle pc^lations. (inclusions can 
be drawn about the results of kindergarten work for the children involved, 
its effects on their parents, its value for the women who organized and 
suf^rted local and nalional suK^ort systems, and the influence of 
Froebelian philosoj^y upon organizations and policies after 1900. 
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Evaluation of the charity kindergartens as they were operated by 
associations of vwnien, with a trained staff using modified Froebelian 
materials, indicates ihat they provided a valuable preschool education foi 
those children who were enrolled. In smaller cities like Louisville and 
Detroit and San Francisco, the enrollments represented a significant number 
of eligible children. Psychologist G. Stanley Hall (1911, p. 16) considered 
himself "a true disciple of Froebel" and asserted that his "orthodoxy" was 
the "real doxy v*iich Froebel would approve." Hall (1883) pronounced 
Boston's charity kindergarten students superior "in the contents of their 
minds" to those from wealthy families. Similaur favorable reports were made 
by John Dewey (1896), who cJj^reciated the spontaneous activity of kinder- 
garten classes vrtien he gathered data on social interact icMi. 

Discounting the roystical qualities that were som^tinies attributed 
to them, Froebel 's sequenced Gifts and Occupations provided materials 
similar to didactic apparatus new used in Montessori preschools. Ihey also 
resembled equipment oomnricxily used today in occupational i/laceroent tests to 
measure manual dexterity and spatial relationships. Iheir relevano^ for 
vocational education was recognized early in the kindergarten crusade. For 
exanple, Thomas Hunter, president of New York Normal College wrote in 1880 
that 

The question naturally arises, what is the effect of the kinder- 
garten instruct ion on the children when they reach the higher 
grades of school. The effect has been tested by ooraparing them 
with children who have not had the benefits of the Kindergarten; 
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we have invariably found that the children trained in the Kinder- 
garten are brighter, quicker, and more intelligent. * • One great 
benefit ... is that the principles and practice of the Kinder- 
garten unconsciously create emd foster a taste for loechanical 
trades. (Barnard, p. 535) 

Kindergartens, and the manual arts classes for upper grades that 
were an outgrowth of the Proebelian movement, helped predate immigrant 
children for jobs with economic stability and u^aucd mobility on the 
assembly lines of Anerican industry. Vandewalker (1908, pp. 112-124) stated 
that the value of such training was a^reciated by major employers. Por 
example, she described the National Ceish Register Ccxqpany's model program in 
Dayton, v*iere the president believed that "the difficulties of the past in 
obtai ling workmen with bright ideas may be overcome by training children of 
the present" and required Uiat after 1915 no workers without kindergarten 
background were to be hired. Of the thousands of children %*ent through 
the kindergartens, there are scattered references to those who entered as 
"street Arabs" or "three-year-old ruffians" and years later mxe lawyere or 
business men who made dona ^ons to their old schools, but the primary hope 
seems to have been lore modest. 

If recent oorapensatory preschools cure compared with those of a 
hundred years ^go, their goals and acoonpl laments appear to be similar. 
High quality prograns have both short- and long-term benefits to children 
and their families. Head Start has served more than 9 million children 
since 19b5 and careful research has demonstrated its cost effectiveness 
(Brown, 1985). Similarly, other intervention programs have proven their 
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value • By age 19, Perry Preschcx)l graduates showed more positive attitudes 
toward education, higher ratings on an adult test of functional ocn^petence, 
and better economic status than a control group that did not attend 
preschool • Economic benefits are estimated to be seven times the cost of a 
year's preschool iBerrueta-Clenient, Schweinhart, et al, 1984) • The key term 
is "high quality program," and the better Froebelism kindergartens of the 
1880s vould be considered excellent if they %iere evaluated on the basis of 
an instrument such as tlie 1985 accreditation criteria of the National 
Association for the EJducation of Young Children. Then, as now, the impact 
of ccn^nsatory education was limited because the classes oould aooGninodate 
only a fraction of the eligible children and lecause graduates moved on into 
elementary grades that failed to provide for their special needs. 

Sinilarly, the effect iqpon mothers and other family meoobers was 
potentially positive but was limited in scope and totally inadequate for the 
problems confronting inmigrants in the urban slums* Itie parent education 
component of today's compensatory preschools has proven its value. Fox 
example, Stevens (1984), in a typical evaluation study, r^x>rted that 
parents given systematic education about child development received higher 
scores on home quality learning environments. Grubb amd Lazerson (1982, p. 
229) although highly critical of most parent education programs, appxos/ed of 
those that 

provide a fonm for parents to share their experiences and to be 
comforted about their inevitable fecucs. • . • In t-his process profes- 
sionals can be by turns reassuriiig, informative, and diallenging, 
though the success of such groups requires professionals whD are 
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comfortable as partners with parents rather than didactic and pater- 
nalistic superiors. 

Their model , wliich agrees with most current theories in the field , 
accurately describes the sisterly friendly visiting, parent participation , 
and other support of the charity kindergsurtens. Further, the entire field 
of social suf^rt services is ciirrently a popular research topic, with 
Shunaker and Brownell (1984) defining it as an exchange of resources between 
tvfo individuals perceived by the provider or recipient to be intended to 
enhance the well-being of the recipient." Anong the ocnplex variables they 
consider important, such as congruence between the perceptions of the 
participant3, FroBbelian kindergarten workers would get high rankings. Par 
instance, recent studies of relocation syndrooe and imnigratlon trauna focus 
on such syraptcras as irritability, a feeling of depression, criticiata of the 
new environment with idealization of the old one, and a sense of isolation 
— characteristics that were recognized by the kindergarten woi^ers. In the 
1S80S, their response was to provide social events, to educate through a 
sort of orientation program, and to offer themselves as friends and helpers. 

Although there a^^ar to have been benefits to cnildren and 
mothers, the charity kindergartens must also be viewed as educational 
prograns for the women who orgcuiized and suworted them. Froebel believed 
that education came through self-activity, that self-esteem and self- 
realization were the outcomes of tnie learning. The autonomy women found 
through woxking in their communities and in national networks gave them a 
chance to learn about social and economic realities and to develop skills in 
areas previously unknown to them. It must be emphasized that these were not 
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militant feminists. Even into the 1900s , itost used traditional feminine 
tactics to accotiplish their goals, but they and their daughters can)etently 
moved into reform movements in education, juvenile justice, consumer 
protection, child labor, prostitution, and other aspects of public polie/ 
previously unknown to them. Their actions have been criticized, as ^n 
Piatt (1977) wrote that child-saving impetus came primarily from the middle 
and upper classes vro were instrunental in devising new forms of social 
control to protect their pcv^r and privilege." Ihese kindergarten leaders, 
however, were primarily the wives and daughters of those Anglo-Saxon man who 
had been attempting to maintain the New England ideal for the nation's 
econcmic, political, and cultural life. As I have gained familiarity with 
their work, I have beccrae convinced that they were not trying to maintain 
the old established system but were trying to change it from within. Their 
sisterhood with the mothers of the slums led them to reject the pqpular 
ideas about poverty as an inherited condition or as one that the poor 
families preferred. They questioned the old idea that God gave wealth to 
seme individuals so that they could wisely spend it to benefit everybody. 
The depression of 1893 was particularly devastating and they recognized the 
problems of poor families. Feminist historian Elise Boulding (1976, p. 
xxii) wrote that "Women have for millennia had to work for the public good 
from privatized places." Por Anerican wcroen, the charity kindergarten 
provided an qpportunity to move out of privatized places into those of the 
public domain. 

The ovevlap between kindergarten workers and clubwomen, church 
organizations, temperance and women's suffrage activists blurs areas of 
inf licence, but it is possible to trace the routes of better-known women and 
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their cJaughters as they moved on into xefom raovonents early in the 
twentieth century. To give but one exanple, the development of municipal 
reform in New York City included a carefully selected group of "society 
wcxnen" who met in December, 1894, and a yeaur later mre the Public Education 
Association. In his history of public school reform, Sol Cohen (1964, p. 2) 
wrote that all had been active in philanthropic and church work^ "Mrs. 
William S. Rainsford, the PEA's first president, was the wife of the famous 
rector of St. George's Episcopal Church and was active in the kindergarteu 
branch. . . Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt . . . was active in the New York 
Kindergarten Associaticxi and other charities." Although they usually do not 
identify their Froebelian backgrounds so clearly, histories of other major 
childsaving and reform associaticxis during the progressive period are 
scattered with the names of women involved in the diarity kindergartens. 

Activities of Froebelians within their churches and other ocranainity 
organizations helped spread the ideas of joyful education and self- 
discipline, with changes in elementary schools attributed to kindergarten 
influence. Vandewalker (1908, p. 247) devotes two chapteiB of her 1908 
kindergarten history to the public schools aiyi their "growing ocnprehension 
of a fundamental truth proclaimed by Proebel and sanctioned by modem 
psychology, — that both the matter and the method enaployed in the different 
grades must originate in the children's present needs and interests instead 
of in the interests and needs of the future." She describes the recognition 
of art instruction, roariual training, ganies, nature work, and other 
previously ignored areas. Vandewalker (1908, p. 209) believed that the 
kindergarten, both private and philanthropic, had by that time been "one of 
the vital influences in Atierican edhJcatioH/" forming "a happy memory in 
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the lives of the three million or nore children who have participated" and 
interpreting life from a higher stanc^int to the twenty-five thousand or 
nore young women who have taken courses in kindergarten training." Kate 
Douglas Wiggin (1925, p. 46) r had q?ened California's first charity 
kindergarten wes^t of the Rockies in 1878 r updated Vandewalker's evaluation 
of Froebel in the public schools with characteristic optimism when she wrote 

The develc^ment of the kindergarten to its present status and 
dignity in the educational world has been a great satisfaction 
to those who labored faithfully in the field through stormy years, 
lean years, and years v^en "Ihe Ehemy came and sowed tares*" Ihe 
tremendous faith of those early kindergartners has been justified; 
the salient principles of Froebel are the principles of the great 
educators of today > True, adjustroents in method have been made, and 
details discarded in the light of continued child study* But 
throughout the entire school system at the present time we see awakened 
interest in the child's nature, respect for his rights, and joy in 
teaching as a direct outgrowth of the old adnonition, "Ocroe, let us 
live with our children." 

Because ther> is a clear "paper trail" to their origins, it is 
easier to document the role of Froebelians in the overl2^ing disciplines of 
early childhood education, developmental psychology, and child develqproent. 
Of the many contributors to those overlaqpping disciplines, Patty Smith Hill 
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and G. Stanley Hall are outstanding. Hill was trained in the Eurc^an-based 
kindergarten nethods in 1877-79. In 1895 r she worked with G. Stanley Hall 
and other Froebelians cxi what she later called "an ideal scheme of education 
for child welfare in early life . . . far in advance of any ininediate 
possibility of realization." (Hill, 1942) From the suratner of 1905, she was 
on the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University. In the 1920s, as a 
leader of the kindergarten educators, she consciously manipulated the 
formation of Psverican nursery schools. Ihe 1895 proposal becane the 
foundaticxi for the child development curriculun in colleges and for today's 
private and public preschools. Hewes (1976) traced the Proebelian 
orientation of Hill's influence cxi the National Conmittee ai Nursery 
Schools, now the National Association for the Education of Young Children. 
Head Start and similar conpensatory early childhood education develqped from 
the charity kindergartens, and a Froebelian perspective is dominant in 
American Child Care program standards. 

G. Stanley Hall, the founder of child psychology, became president 
of Clark University in 1889 and made it a major center for research and 
writing in child study. He not cxily influenced progressive education but 
was a major factor in the iitproveraent of public school conditions early in 
the 1900s. Among his students were both educators and psychologists, ^teiong 
them was Arnold Qesell, opened the Yale Clinic for Child Development in 
1911 and began preaching Proebel's maturational theoric \ in the langua^ge and 
with the power of mcxlem psychology. 

Hill, Hall, Gesell, and others who followed the developmental 
orientation first popularized through the Froebelian charity kindergartens 
have failed to gain recognition oantiensurate with their influence. A clue 
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to attitudes about young children is found in the final chapter of Milton 
Senn's 1975 nonograuph that traced the histoicy of child development from the 
1920s into the 1970s. First of all, the peqple he interviewed wore n^t sure 
that there is soroething called a child development ncveroent. Then, after 
sunraarizing a variety of attitudes regarding funding and methodologies, Senn 
quoted Sibylle Efecalona reflecting that 

There is a funny , social , historical phenomenon that has been noted, 
I guess, ever since the eighteenth century which is that all those 
who focused their effort on children in the intellectual hierarchy 
tend to drop a little lower than the peqple who work with adults. 
It's a very peculiar circumstance, but it is so, and to this day high 
school teachers cuce on a high;3r status than a kindergarten teacher; 
within psychiatry, child psychiatrists are a little bit lower than 
adult psychiatrists. And those are tlie things that I think are way 
beyond the realm of logical, rational characteristics of activity and 
just part of the social scene in v*iich we live. (pp. 88-89) 

In Senn's monograph, as in the majority of historical accounts that 
would logically be expected to include references to the Froebeliaiis, the 
kin-^rgarten influence is omitted. I have concluded that the diarity 
kindergarten crusade has left us with a dual heritage. On the one hand, if 
there had not been tremendous concern for the fate of the nation under the 
onslaught of inmigrant families and an effort to provide oonpensatory early 
childhood education through charity associations, it is likely that 
Froebelian ideas would not have become pqpular. On the other hand, the 
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identification of all woric with young children as being cannparable with the 
philanthropic efforts of Victorian women remains a major handicap in public 
policy advocacy and in the advancement of child develc^roent and related 
disciplines. Resolution of this situation can perhaps come with the passage 
of time, a re-definition of masculine-feminine roles, and the growing need 
for child care that is increasingly felt by middle-class families. 
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Reference Notes 

Portions of this paper were presented at t^e International Standing WbrkirKj 
Gro<.ip for the History of Early Childhoul EJducation, University of Bantoerg^ 
FRG, August 30, 1984, 

location of primary sources included the Archives for the Association for 
Childhood Education Intemati(^l, new Wheatoh, MD, but then located in 
Vfeishington, D.C«, the Kindergarten Manorial Library of the Los Angeles 
County schools, the Hailmann Collection and others at the University of 
California in Los Angeles, and the Archives of the Ftoetael Institute College 
in London. 

In addition, the following were the niost valuable publications used: 
Ih) Kindergarten Mess<sriiger , 1873-1877 
The New Education , 1876-1893 
Kindergarten Mews , 1890-1897 

Reports of the San Francioco Public Kindergarten Society, 1878-1906 
Reports of the Qolden Gate Klndergartm Association, 1880-1910 
National Conference of Charities and Correction, Proceedings of Annual 

Meetings, 1880-1900 
Proceedir^s of National Froebel Association, 1882 & 1884 
Repoi^t of the Froebel institute of North America, 1884 
Annual Reports of National 0ducatic%al Association, 1875-1906 
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Information about iinaigration came from various reports of the Department of 
the Interior Census Office, Uhenployment and the International Migrations of 
Workers in Iteport to the International Oonmittee of the International 
Association of Uieraployment y Jena, Qexmany (1913) , the Reports of Consular 
Offices of the United States (1887) cited belov, and materials distributed 
in 1985 by the Statue of Liberty - Ellis Island Foundation, New York* 
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